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AUGUSTA, MAINE, THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH ‘19, 1857. 








AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Our thanks are due to Hon. M. P. Wilder, 
President of the American Pomological Society, 
for a copy of its proceedings, at.the sixth session 
of the same, held in Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 24, 
25, and 26, 1856. . 

It is full of useful matter. The address of the 
President is practical, suggestive, and on many 
points eloquent. Among other suggestions a 








- For the Maine Farmer. 
TRIAL OF HORSES AND OXEN AT CAT- 
TLE SHOWS. 

Mr. Eprror :—I have read with much satisfac- 
tion the truly sensible report in your paper of 
this date, in relation to speed of horses, strength 
of oxen, and agility of ladies—topics somewhat 
dissimilar, but sti intimately connected with the 
interests of the farmer—as manifested at our 


BETHEL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The sixth meeting of the Club was held at Dr. 
J. Grover’s. Subject for discussion—Fruit, and 
Stock Raising. 

Dr. True was called upon. He was obliged to 
speak somewhat negatively on fruit raising. He 
had lost on one hundred trees 66 per cent. It 
cost more to secure an orchard than most persons 


THE MAPLE TREE. 
A CANADIAN S0NG. 





BY MRS. MOODIE. 


Hail to the pride of the forest—hail 
To the maple tall and green; 
It yields a treasure which ne’er shall fail 
While leaves on its boughs are seen. | 
When the moon shines bright, 






UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Great Nartonat Tria of Machinery and Im- 
plements of every description pertaining to Ag- 
riculture, and Household Manufactures, at the 
Fifth Annual Fair, to be held at Louisville, Ky., 
during the fall of 1857. 

The undersigned, a Committee of the United 
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NO. 13. 


MANAGEMENT OF CATTLE MANURRES. 
Cattle manure is less inclined to a speedy fer- _ 
mentation, as it is while fresh of a more moist 

character, and generally when left, dries hard, 
which makes it unsuitable for use without it is 
frequently turned or composted with horse dung, 
which latter course is often pursued with ad- 
vantage. A good practical farmer of twenty 
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_ S : imagine. Some are winter-killed, sap-frozen, On the wintry night, States Agricultural Society, appointed at the |years’ experience, informs us that he always 
Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.| plan is given for a fruit room or house combined nate and County Fairs. . broken down by snow, gnawed by mice, and other And silvers the frozen snow; Fifth Annual Meeting held at the Smithsonian | composts all the excrements of his horses, cattle, 
GREAT NATIONAL TRIAL OF AGRICUL.| With an ice house, in which fruits can be kept at |. ae truly astonishing, to witness the advance | -a uses, so that the experience of most will be that And echo dwells Institution, in the city of Washington, on the |and swine together, which he thinks by far the 
GREA AG: . in public opinion, since these topics have been : . a On the jingling bells “ P 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS. a cool temperature, and therefore in a state of |. poe Fa of much disappointment. He was raising a small PR sn sage 14th day of January, 1857, ‘‘to make all the | most convenient as well as the best method, as 

In another column you will find a circular of| $204 preservation. The reports from the several agitated. A short time since, every one would nursery for his own use, and should not graft till Senet treet ae necessagy arrangements for a National Trial in |thecattle and hog dung are rendered more soluble, 
the United States A adodhenh Society, announc- States we have read with much interest. They have a. the metre of a br cag tee they were large enough to graft into the top. He Of the srs anal the field of Agricultural Implements and Ma- |and the horse manure is less liable to waste. 
ing that there will be had at the Fair of the So-| Sive @ good view of the condition of fruit culture hon . pessoas emeiuanies tone ony presented an apple raised in Pownal in 1855, With its red and cheery glow. chinery,”’ respectfully invite the Inventors and | he use of cow dung is particularly advanta- 

a cant i h, and many new and valuable varieties are ; 

ciety in Louisville, Ky., next fall, a great na- = ene, y 


which was still comparatively sound. He grafted 
the St. Catharine Prune, last year, in the 
Canada Plum which did remarkably well. One 
stalk had grown eight feet during the last year. 
He believes if farmers, regardless of theories, 
would sow a quantity of pomace in the fall, in 
some spotwhere the snow did not drift, they 
would secure orchards sooner than by going so 


Manufacturers of all such articles, both in the 
United States and Foreign Countries, to partici- 
pate in a public trial to be made at the Society’s 
Annual Exhibition, to be held at Louisville, 
Kentucky, during the fall of 1857. 

This new arrangement for the exhibition of 
Agricultural Implements and Machinery of all 


Speed is only one of the incidents to be taken 
into view in estimating the value of the horse. 
And so in regard to strength in cattle, I am free 
to admit, there has been as much error, at many 
of our shows, in relation to oxen, as there has in 
relation to horses—a mixture of common sense 
has been needed in both. 


geous on light soils, on account of its close and 
clammy nature, but on clay farms it is consider- 
ed much less valuable without it is used in con- 
nection with other fertilisers; hence’ the great 
difference of opinion in regard to this manure; 
some deeming it very much superior to that of 
the horse, and others the contrary; it is, per- 


Afar, ’midst the bosky forest shades, 
It lifts its tall head on high; 
When the crimson-tinted evening fades 
From the glowing saffron sky; 
When the sun’s last beams 
Light up woods and streams, 
And brighten the gloom below; 
And the deer springs by 


named and recommended. 

The discussions on fruit are also instructive. 
The Society has done much good by bringing 
fruit culturists together, and ‘thereby eliciting 
many valuable facts. The list of fruits recom- 
mended for general culture is long and valuable 
for reference. The list of small fruits is as 


tional trial of machinery and implements of 
every description, pertaining to Agriculture and 
Household Manufactures. 

The particulars of the arrangements in regard 
to the trial and the list of premiums will be 
published at an early date. But to enable the 
committee to make those arrangements and the 
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prize list, they would like to have some know- 
ledge in regard to the kinds of machinery and 
implements which would be brought forward, 

‘and all inventors and manufacturers are request- 
ed to communicate their wishes and the ma- 
chinery they will bring forward, to the Secretary 
of the Committee, Henry S. Olcott, American 
Institute, New York. 

If proper means of safe and cheap conveyan- 
es for such machinery and implements can be ob- 
tained, no doubt there will be a grand display at 
the Fair. There is but one drawback that we 
can see in regard to it,—that is the distance 
which the Northern inventors or manufacturers 
will have to carry or send their products. On 
this upset, the location of the Fair is a little one 
side, for there are many more of such articles 
manufactured North and East of it, than there 
are South and West. 

To obviate this we hope the committee will be 
able to make easy and liberal arrangements with 
the several Railroad corporations and steamboat 
proprietors, by which they may be conveyed to 
the spot on very liberal terms. If this can be 
done, the show will be thrice more extensive and 
interesting than it would otherwise be if full fare 
and incidental expenses be charged. 


PAPER FROM HOPS. 

The hop plant is indigenous in Maine—that is, 
it is found growing wild on our swamps or low 
intervales. Hence, it can be, and is, easily cul- 
tivated, and good crops usually obtained. The 
principal use made of them is in brewing strong 
beer. For this purpose the seed vessels or scaly 
cones only, are used, after being cured and dried 
carefully. But the other parts of the plant, 
which are now usually thrown away, may be 
made very useful. The stems, or vines, make ex- 
cellent strings or bands to bind grain, corn stalks, 
and the like with. A single vine will bind a 
sheaf of wheat as strong and tight as you can de- 
sire. In addition to this, paper can be manufac- 
tured from the stalks or vines. 

A Mr. A. G. Taylor of England, has procured 
a patent in England for his process of converting 
hop vines into paper, as follows :— 

Immediately after being cut up, the stalk or 
vine is tied up in bundles, if possible the whole 
length of the plant, and these bundles are im- 
mersed in water pits, similar to those employed 
in operating flax or hemp, or, in a running stream, 
and are kept there until a slight fermentation 
ensues, sufficient to partially detach the fibre from 
the pithy and woody portions of the stalk. Or 
the stalk may be boiled in an alkaline solution, 
or it may be placed ina steam vat, or steam 
chest, and steamed, until sufficiently softened to 
admit of the fibre being separated from the pithy 
and woody matter, by squeezing the stalk in the 

‘hand. The strength of the fibre will depend 
much on the care used in conducting this opera- 
tion. 

After separation, the fibre may beagain steamed 
and rotted, if required to be very fine, but care 
must be taken to keep the fibre wet until it is 
cleansed from gummy and resinous matters by 
repeated steaming and washing. 

The fibre will now be in the condition of half- 
stuff and fit for further bleaching, for the manu- 
facture of paper, pasteboard, &c. In some cases, 
it may be mixed in any desired proportéon with 
ordinary rag pulp. In addition to making pa- 
per, the fibre thus prepared, may be used for 
ropes, twine, and such purposes, as the fibre of 
flax or hemp is used. Large quantities of hops 
are grown in some parts of Oxford county im this 
State. Why may not the vines which are now 
thrown away be put to a good use! 


LIBERAL BEQUEST TO AGRICULTURE. 

It gives us pleasure to publish the record of 
one bequest to Agriculture. Almost every day 
we hear of some donation or bequest of generous 
persons, who give money to some school or col- 
lege, or to some missionary enterprise; but Ag- 
riculture has received but little aid in that way. 

We see it stated in Hovey’s Magazine, that 
Andre Michaux, who many years ago travelled 
through the United States, and was some time in 
Maine, studying the botanical character of our 
forest trees, as well as their economical uses, and 
who afterwards published a valuable work upon 
them, recently died at his residence at Vaurial, 
near Pontdise, in France. By his will he be- 
queathed to the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety the sum of eight thousand dollars, for the 
purpose of promoting Sylvaculture (culture of 
forest trees), and Horticulture, and of making 
experiments in the growth of trees in ‘‘sandy, 
rocky and bog soils.’’ It is also stated that the 
principal portion of the bequest is to be invested, 
for increase, in good farm land ; cheap and pro- 
ductive land is to be purchased, with another 
portion, and the remainder to be appropriated to 
seeding and planting the experimental planta- 
tions. 

Here is an example for some of our rich men 
to follow. If some of them, when they have done 
with surplus money would give it to the Maine 
State Agricultural Society, for similar purposes, 


it would be doing good in a cause where such aid 
is much needed. 


Lance Caur. A cow belonging to Mr. Benj. 
Packard, of East Winthrop, brought a bull calf 


jast week, which weighed, when one day old, 130 
pounds. 











follows :— 


RASPBERRIES. 

Fastolf, Franconia, French, 
Kennet’s Giant, Orange, Red Antwerp, 
Yellow Antwerp. 

BLackBERRIES. 
Lawton’s New Rochelle, Dorchester Blackberry. 

STRAWBERRIES. 
Boston Pine, Hovey’s Seedling. 
Large Early Scarlet. 

Currants. 

Black Naples, May’s Victoria, 
Red Dutch, White Dutch, 
White Grape. 

GoosErERRIEs. 
Crown Bob, Early Sulphur, 
Green Gage, Green Walnut, 


Houghton’s Seedling, Iron Monger, 
Laurel, Red Champagne, 
Warrington, Woodward’s White Smith. 


GROUND CHERRIES. 

A year or two ago, announcement was made 
that Dr. W.L. Ames, of Bridgewater, Mass., 
had from Wisconsin, a new fruit called Alkeken- 
gi, or ground cherries, he having fully tested its 
culinary and medicinal properties. Some few 
persons in Maine have cultivated it, and recom- 
mend it highly. We have not as yet had it 
under cultivation, but shall try it another sea- 
son. We have had some conversation with one 
of Dr. Ames’ agents, Mr. Chandler, who is now 
travelling in this State, with seeds of it for sale, 
and also has samples of the fruit for examina- 
tion. Itis said that it is easily raised on any 
soil,—very prolific, a single cherry (berry) con- 
taining seed enough to raise from one to four 
barrels, that they are easily preserved throughout 
the year and valuable for making pies and pud- 
dings and preserves and also good wine to boot. 
The flavor is represented as being like the straw- 
berry and pine apple combined. 


If it is half as prolific and as good as repre- - 


sented, it is one of most valuable acquisitions in 
the fruit line that has been made among us for 
many a year. We recommend a general trial 
of it. The more cheap and wholesome luxuries 
of this kind, the more comfortable will the 
world be. 





Mass. Horticuttvrat Society. We have re- 

ceived by the politeness of Dr. Eben Wight, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the reports of committces 
on premiums and exhibition of 1856, and the 
schedule of prizes for 1857. Since the establish- 
ment of this Society in 1829, it has been one of 
the most active and useful associations of the 
kind in the United States. 
The premium list for this year is very full, and 
many of the premiums large and worthy of gen- 
erous competition. The amount of prizes offered 
is nearly three thousand dollars, and classed as 
folldws : 


Prospective prizes, $750 00 
For gardens, green houses, &c., 200 00 
For fruits, 750 00 
For plants, flowers and designs, 750 00 


For floral designs atannual exhibition, 62 00 
For vegetables, 300 00 
$2812 00 





Premium on Far Imerovewents. The Cum- 
berland County Agricultural Society has issued 
notice that they offer the following extra prem- 
iums for the year 1857 and 1858, to the persons 
in the limits of the Society who shall make the 
greatest farm improvements during the year 1857 
and 1858, as follows :—First premium $100, 
Second premium $50. Improvements of all 
kinds are embraced, and those wishing to com- 
pete must make application to the committee on 
farms,—Samuel F. Perley of Naples, E. G. Bux- 
ton of Yarmouth, Lewis P. Hardy of Saccarap- 
pa, or to the Secretary of the Society, Sewall N. 
Gross, New Gloucester, on or before June Ist, 
1857. 
” Brackpoarps. In these days of blackboards, 
it may be of service to publish the following 
mode of making them without using paint. We 
copy it from the Michigan Farmer: 

Boil a pound of logwood in water enough to 
cover it, and add to it while boiling half an ounce 
of green vitriol, (copperas.) This stain is supe- 
rior to paint, and there is no gloss to it, and does 


not wear off readily. When applied it dries im- 
mediately. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
CURE FOR WOUNDS'ON HORSES. 


Mr. Epitor :—In answer to J. W. M., of Bris- 
tol, I think the horse has been kicked, or had a 
blow by some other cause, injuring the bone. If 
so, wash it in bitter sweet, a vine growing in 
swamps in the woods. ‘If the bone is injured 
enough to cause the flesh to callous to the bone, 
it will be necessary to cut the flesh from the bone, 
and scrape the bone clean with a knife, or file it 
off with a fine partly worn, and wash well in 
bitter sweet, and your horse will soon be well. 


F. A. Woop. 
Palermo, March 1st, 1857. 


A Nice Disn ror Breaxrast. Take one egg 
and beat it up, add a teaspoonful of salt, pour 
into it about two-thirds of a pint of water, then 
slice some bread, dip it in, and fry in a little 
batter. Serve warm, and you will find it an ex- 
cellent dish. - 








_lance in some villages, and the authorities have 


But what shall be said ofthe ladies? I readily 
admit, the topic is too delicate to be handled in 
public, so I leave the justification of their move- 
ments to.the ladies themselves. I know they al- 
ways have a reason for the faith that is within 
them, and that it is no use to gainsay their argu- 
ments, as they will be sure to have ¢wo words to 
my one—as I presume every one who has attempt- 
ed an argument with them has oft experienced. 

I forbear to say any more, lest I should be sus- 
pected of being a lady myself,—which you know 
would bea truly awful suspicion, so long as pants 


far abroad. Probably ten thousand trees had 
been set out in this town, within six years, but 
he had yet tosee a promising young orchard, 
except ina few gardens where great pains had 
been taken. Trees require constant attention to 
do well. We cannot, as did our fathers in a new 
soil, set out a tree ahd then leave it. We have 
also erred in pruning too, much, and too soon, 
especially grafted trees. 

G. Chapman, Esq., had started an orchard of 
100 trees—all dead. They had been obtained 
from a nursery in this county where leached ashes 





are os. Essex. | had been used abundantly to force them. They 
Feb. 26, 1857. were brittle and broke off like a pine stick. The 
, For the Maine Farmer. wood looked black, but appeared well the first 


A PROFITABLE COW. 
Mr. Eprror:—I send you the account of one of 
my cows, that is 12 years old next spring. She 
dropped a calf one year ago to-day. When the 
calf was three weeks old I sold it for $4 00 
Made 15 Ibs. butter, worth 25 cts. per Ib., 3 75 
Got the Ist premium at county fair last fall, 6 00 
Sold 2770 qts. milk at 5 ets. per qt., 138 50 


year. The land was all underdrained. 

A. S. Burbank lost 70 out of 75 baldwins from 
the same nursery. He has since sunk a drain 
three feet deep through his orchard. 

J. True, Esq., of Pownal, had raised nine 
bushels of apples from one tree, eighteen years 
from the seed. Had set out trees 35 years ago, 
taken from a light sandy soil toa loam, with 


Used 14 qts. milk in family, 5524 qts., 27 62! much the same results as just described. 
"$179 87 T. Hersey, Esq., of South Paris had set out 
Deduct $50 for one year’s keeping, 50 oo | trees three times and failed. He thinks that in 
—________| many cases root grafting from old trees had been 
$129 87| practiced by nurserymen, thus infusing disease 
J.T. Smarr. |into the graft. Trees want time to grow. The 


Farmingdale, Jan. 8, 1857. idea of forcing a growth upon trees must be to a 


certain extent given up. - 

After testing the fruit of our host, the subject 
of Stock was discussed. 

Mr. A. S. Burbank had in possession one 
animal of the pure Devon from the farm of the 
late Daniel Webster. Calves thus far were very 
promising. He had just returned from Androscog- 
gin County. Farmers there were inclined. to 
crop the Durham and Devon. Ie saw a Devon 
Heifer far which $100 had been refused. He 
thought the Devon better adapted to our pasturage. 

A. Grover, Esq., has traversed Kennebec and 

Somerset Counties. He thought they had suc- 
ceeded remarkably well. He had visited one 
farm with a splendid stock of Durhams, but with 
a poor horse and no hogs. To the suggestion 
that we have poorer pastures, it was replied that 
we should renovate our pastures, and have more 
pasturage in proportion to our tillage. 
J. True, Esq.—Farmers are finding out that 
planting Southern corn for fodder is better than 
to fall feed our fields. It should be planted the 
middle of June in drills, a quart of seed toa 
rod. Low pasture lands should be thrown into 
narrow beds that cattle will not tread it up, and 
in order to secure sweet feed. He had practiced 
changing fields and pastures. On a farm of 140 
acres not more than ten remained untouched by 
the plow, and he had drained the most of it 
from a virgin forest. He regarded six years 
pasturing equal to a decent coat of dressing. He 
thought one great profit arose from good summer 
grazing for young stock, although they should 
be well — in winter. Fancy stock must in 
most cases have extra feed. He thought that 
sheep raising was more profitable than any other 
stock at the present time. Ile had seen the 
present year a sheep sold for $11, and a wether 
for $14, for slaughter. 

Mr. Hersey stated that Dea. Eli Foster, of 
Newry, had sold the nett income of his flock the 
past year for $3,40 per head. They were kept 
on-meadow hay which, when cut early, is re- 
garded by many as more valuable than any other. 

Dr. True had a suggestion from one of the 
ladies in regard to securing eggs from the hens all 
winter, paid them well before the cold weather 
sets in. 

Many other ideas and suggestions were ad- 
vanced, but which we have no time to re- 
port. Arrangements were made for an anti- 
quarian supper on the 25th, at which we antici- 
pate a good time. Remarks were made by mem- 
bers expressive of the pleasure and profits they 
had derived from these meetings. They were 
social gatherings of neighbors spent in a rational 
manner. We knew no heartburning jealousy, 
no party feeling, but felt actually a spirit of im- 

rovement by which we were resolved to do better 
the next year than the last. Most of the members 
the last year, in addition to their other reading, 
had read the Horticulturist, thus combining the 
beautiful with the useful and good. The citizens 
have the last year secured a lot for a rural cem- 
etery, which, for beauty of location and variety 
of trees is not second to that of Mt. Auburn. 
The hand of taste will soon embellish it and make 
it a cherished spot. N.&. ¢. 

Bethel, Feb. 11th, 1857. 

[Oxford Democrat. 





OFFICERS OF AG. SOCIETIES. 
Franxun. At the annual meeting of this 
society, held at Farmington Falls on the 4th inst., 
the following gentlemen were elected officers for 
the ensuing year : 

Oliver L. Currier, New Sharon, President ; 
Joseph G. Hoyt, Wilton, Vice President ; 
Alanson B. Farwell, Farmington Falls, Rec. 
See’y ; 

David C. Morrill, Farmington Falls, Treasurer 
and Collector ; 

Oliver Sewall, Chesterville, Cor. Secretary ; 
Jason S. Chandler, New Sharon, Chas. K. Ad- 
ams, Wilton, Nathan Goodrich, Industry, Dan’l 
Merritt, Jay, E. R. French, Chesterville, Trus- 
tees ; 

Hiram Russ, Farmington Falls, Member of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

The attendance of members was very full, and 
great interest was manifested for the success of 
the Society. 

It was voted to hold the next Show and Fair at 
Farmington Centre. 


No. Franxurx. The following are the officers 
of the North Franklin Agricultural Society for 
1857 :— 

President.—John Dyer. 

Vice Presidents.—W . IL. Josselyn, James Da- 
vis, Jr., P. A. J. Norton. 

Rec. and Cor. Secretary—M. W. Dutton, 
Phillips. 

Treasurer.—W inthrop Norton. 

Trustees.—J. R. Norton, Edward Moulton, 
Wm. Witham, R. W. Libby, A. C. True. 
Collectors.—Thomas Vining, P. Daggett, J. 
Bangs, A. C. True, M. Phillips, 8. A. Blanch- 
ard, Wm. Hoar. 





Fatat Cattte Diszase in Nortuern Evrore. 
MT he late advices from Konigsburg give unfavora- 
ble accounts regarding the cattle disease, which 
during the past two years has manifested itself 
in Poland and other parts of Russia, and which 
now threatens to spread to Germany. For a 
short time during the last autumn there seemed 
to be some abatement in the distemper, but it has 
again become very virulent. It seizes the ani- 
mals suddenly, and after severe trembling and 
purging they die within four-and-twenty hours. 
One proprietor lately lost 300 head in a single 
night. It attacks cattle exclusively, and does 
not communicate itself to sheep or any other 
kind of stock. Every effort is used to prevent 
infection, and detachments, of the military are 
charged to destroy and bury all that become affec- 
ted. On the Prussian frontier a strict quarantine 
is enforced ; but it has already made its appear- 


ordered that if even only one of a herd be at- 
tacked the whole are to be slaughtered. The re- 
cent progress of the disease northward toward St. 
Petersburg has been a chief cause lately in the 
advance of the tallow-market. 





Suozme Horses. A writer in the Farmer’s 
Cabinet, an English paper, describes a mode of 
shoeing horses different from that usually prac- 
tised in this country, which appears to be 
worthy of consideration. The difference con- 
sists simply in driving the nails home before in- 
stead of after twisting them off, then beat the 
twist down close to the hoof and file smooth, 
‘*but not deep or with a view to rasp the twist.’’ 
By twisting after driving home, a rivi¢ as well as 
a clinch issecured. Let farmers and horse shoers 
think of it. 





Forniture Powisu. The proper way to make 
beeswax and turpentine for mahogany furniture 
which is not French polished, is to sherd half an 
ounce of beeswax very thin and fine, and put it 
into such a thing as a clean blacking bottle, with 
a gill, or quarter of a pint of spirits of turpen- 
tine ; stir it well, and put it by till next day, and 
then stir it about well with a piece of stick ; and 
let it stand for another day, and it will be quite 
fit for use, if the beeswax has been shred fine. 
Keep the stick in the bottle to take a little out 
with when you want to use it; as you must use 
only a very little ata time. It must on no ac- 
count be melted over the fire, as it is so inflamma- 


ble it would burst into a flame, and set 
fire tothe house. : ene 





Tue Darry. Franklin County, Vt., is one of 
the best dairy counties in the United States. It 
appears from a statement furnished to the St. 
Albans Messenger, by Mr. P. G. Stone, the freight 
agent at that place, that there was sent to market 
from that station alone, during the eight months 
ending Dec. 1, 1,888,793 lbs. of cheese, and 1,- 
208,614 lbs. of butter—which at the rate of 20 
cents per Ib. for butter and 84 cents for cheese, 
amount to the handsome sum of $480,490,79. 











With his flashing eye, 
And the shy, swift-footed doe; 

And the sad winds chide 

In the branches wide, 
With a tender plaint of woe. 


The Indian leans on its rugged trunk, 
With his bow in his red right hand, 
And mourns that his race, like a stream, has sunk 
From the glorious forest land. 
But, blithe and free, 
The maple tree, 
Still tosses to sun and air 
Its thousand arms, 
While in countless swarms 
The wild bee revels there; 
But soon not a trace 
Of the red man’s race 
Shall be found in the landscape fair. 


When the syows of winter are melting fast, 
And the sap begins to rise, 
And the biting breath of the frozen blast 
Yields to the spring’s soft sighs, 
Then away to the wocd, 
For the maple, good, © 
Shall unlock its honeyed store; 
And boys and girls, 
With their sunny curls, 
Bring their vessels brimming o’er 
With the luscious flood 
Of the brave tree’s blood, 
Into cauldrons deep to pour. 


The blaze from the sugar-bush gleams red; 
Far down in the forest dark, 
A ruddy glow on the trees is shed, 
That lights up their rugged bark; 
And with merry shout, 
The busy rout 
Watch the sap as it bubbles high; 
And they talk of the cheer 
Of the coming year, 
And the jest and the song pass by; 
And brave tales of old 
Round the fire are told, 
That kindle youth’s beaming eye. 
Hurra! for the sturdy maple-tree! 
Long may its green branch wave; 
In native strength sublime and free, 
Meet emblem for the brave. 
May the nation’s peace 
With its growth increase, 
And its worth be widely spread; 
For it lifts not in vain 
To the sun and rain 
Tts tall, majestic head. -~ 
May it grace our soil, 
And reward our toil 
Till the nation’s heart is dead. 


—_—_—_—<_! 
MAPLE SUGAR MAKING. 

Eps. Roran:—As the time draws near when 
the ice and snow of winter must give way to the 
thaws of spring, those farmers who have maple 
trees are beginning to make preparations for their 
annual season of sugar making. 

There are many different methods pursued in 
the manufacture of this aaticle, each person con- 
sidering his way much better than any other. 
The people of this locality enjoy the reputation 
of making first quality shgar, and there is hardly 
a farm but hasa maple grove onit. I will en 
deavor to give the ‘‘ modus operandi’’ pursued 
around here. In the first place, the sap-house is 
built at the foot of a hill, near water if possible. 
It is best and heapest in the end, to build a 
good, solid, substantial frame building, and high 
enough to have a loft in the upper part to stow 
buckets in during the summer, fall and winter. 
The object of building it at the foot of the hill, 
is to save the labor of rolling the barrels of sap 
up to the top of the cistern. The cistern should 
stand ona platform high enough to bring the 
bottom of the cistern on a level with the top of 
the pan. On top of the hill should be a large 
trough, holding about four barrels, and this 
should be connected with the cistern by a small 
trough. By managing thus, all the hand labor 
necessary is to roll the barrels to the large trough. 

On cleaning the buckets in the spring depends 
the quality of the sugar. The first thing to be 
done is to tighten the hoops. If this is neglected, 
you will in the course of the spring waste con- 
siderable sap, and lose many buckets. After 
tightening the hoops, the buckets should be put 
into the pan, which should be full of boiling wa- 
ter, and after standing about five minutes, they 
should be taken out and washed thoroughly with 
a cloth, which should be kept in a pail of soap. 
suds for that purpose. After scalding, if they 
are going tostand any length of time, care should 


use elder for spiles, which they should never do. 


and waste considerable sap. 


any length of time. 


their rights if I said more. A. B. 
East Bloomfield, Feb. 13, 1857. 
[Rural New-Yorker. 





physicians in London for curing rheumatism. 








.|salt as they will eat. 


be taken to place them bottom side up, so that 
they will keep sweet and clean. Some farmers 


Elder gives the sugar a bad taste, and besides 
that, after being a year or two in use they crack 


But this communication is drawing out much 
longer than I intended, and I will close by saying 
that the whole secret of making white maple 
sugar consists in keeping everything clean and 
sweet, and in not letting your sap or syrup stand 
As to the cleansing of the 
syrup and the making of the sugar, I will leave 
| that affair to the ladies, presuming that they can 
tell much better than I can what to do ; and per- 
haps they might think that I was encroaching on 


Lemon juice is principally relied on by the 


Three table-epoonfuls per day is a dose fora 
Jman. - 





kinds in actual operation, results from a convic- 
tion on the part of the Society that no just 
awards can be made except upon a practical 
working trial before competent judges; and the 
fullest opportunity will be afforded to test the 
comparative merits of the various machines that 
may be entered as competitors for the awards, 
both as regards land for field implements, and 
steam power for stationary machinery. 

A separate trial of Reapers and Mowers, will 
be made at the appropriate season, special ar- 
rangements for which as to time, place, &., will 
be announced at an early date. 

It is intended that these exhibitions shall be on 
the most extensive scale for the purpose of test- 
ing the working qualities of these important im- 
plements more thoroughly than has yet been done 
onany previous occasion either in the United 
States or in Europe. 

All articles from foreign countries intended 
for exhibition may be consigned to the ‘‘Agent 
of U. S. Agricultural Society, Louisville, Ky.,’’ 
by whom they will be received and stored free of 
charge. 

This brief announcement of the proposed 
Trial is made at this early date to afford the most 
ample time for the transmission of machinery. 
A circular containing full particulars as to regu- 
lations will be issued as soon as practicable, and, 
with the Premium list will be forwarded to per- 
sons who may apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, Henry 8. Oleutt, American Institute, N. 
Y., where all business letters should be addressed. 

To enable the Society to make arrangements 
on a sufficiently liberal scale, it is absolutely 
necessary that the Committee should know what 
articles will be offered for competition ; and they 
therefore request that all inventors or manufac- 
turers who may be disposed to unite in the pro- 
posed Trial will communicate their intentions to 
the Secretary at their earliest convenience. 

Tencn Tr¢nman, Chairman, Oxford, Md. 

Jno. D. Lanc, Vassalboro’, Me. 

J. Tuourson Warver, Springfield, 0. 

Gro. E. Warrsc, Jr., Am. Institute, N.Y. 

Henry S. Oxcvutr, Sec.,W.C. Farm School 
N. Y. 

Committee on Implements and Machinery of 
U.S. Agricultural Society. 





SALT FOR SHEEP. . 

The first thing the shepherd in Spain does 
when his flocks return from the south, the sum- 
mer downs, or pastures, is to give them as much 
Every owner allows to 
each thousand sheep, 2,500 pounds of salt, which 
they consume in about five months. They cat 
none in their journeys, nor are they allowed any 
in winter, as it is thought to produce abortion 
when given to ewes forward with young. This 
has been the custom, and it is thought to be the 
true reason why the Kings of Spain could never 
raise the price of salt to the height it has main- 
tained in France; for it would tempt the shep- 
herds to stint their’ sheep, which it is believed, 
would weaken their constitutions, and deteriorate 
their wool. The shepherd places fifty or sixty 
flat stones at the distance of about five paces 
apart, strews salt upon each, leads the sheep 
slowly among them, and every one is allowed to 
eat it at pleasure. But when they are feeding on 
limestone lands, they eat no salt; and if they 
meet with a spot of mixed formation, they are 
said to partake of it in proportion as the soil is 
mingled with clay. [Wool-Grower. 


Scnoors ror Desicn. We want few things so 
much in this country as Schools for Design. 
Whether for men or women, we can’t have too 
many of them. There should hea school for de- 
sign, taught by competent instructors, in every 
publicschool. Everything we do in this country, 
every house we build, every church we erect, 
every town we survey, every park we lay out, nay, 
every article we make, be it a bureau, table, desk, 
or toy, shows our want of schools for design.— 
Our everything is ugly, as ugly ds it can be; no 
lines of grace and beauty, no combining of the 
elegant with the useful. It is just the contrary 
in France and Germany. Not an article comes 
from thero, no matter for how insignificant a pur- 
pose, but is full of beauty in itself. Foreign 
trifles are valuable not only for their use, but 
because they are pretty, and help to make home 
pleasant and life agreeable. We make clocks in 
Connecticut, make them by hundreds of thou- 
sands, but they are so alarmingly ugly that they 
give one the fidgets to have them in the house. 
Yet our foreign toy shops are full of the veriest 
trifles, which are eagerly bought up every day, 
at twice the cost of a clock, because they are so 
pretty that purchasers can’t resist the temptation. 

[N. Y. Express. 

Birrer Cream. It is generally known that 
cream becomes ‘‘bitter’’ from standing too long 
on the milk. This is often tho case, but it not 
unfrequently becomes so when only allowed to 
remain 24 hours. The best preventive is to place 
the milk on the stove in a pan.as soon as it is 
strained, and let it almost boil. This will not 
prevent the cream from rising. Milk thus par- 
tially scalded will keep much longer than other- 
wise. When the whole milk is to be used with- 
out skimming, it is preferable to scald it when 
first received from the milkman. The only ex- 
ception to this plan, is when the milk will not 
bear heating without curdling—a circumstance 
not unfrequent, as those who buy city milk can 
abundantly testify. [(N. ¥. Times. 





A 


haps, more lasting in its effects than any of the 
other animal excrements, excepting that of swine, 
which is about ona par with it in this respect, 
but the durability must of course be somewhat 
governed by the food that the animal consumes. 
The dung obtained from milch cows which are 
yielding a large quantity of milk, is found to be 
inferior to that of oxen, steers, and dry cows 
from which no milk is obtained, which proves 
that a considerable amount of the valuable por- 
tions of the manure is carried off in the supply 
of milk ; it is also well known that the excre- 
ments from the young growing animals are of 
much poorer quality than from those of matured 
growth, as a large amount of the valuable por- 
tions is usedin the increasing formation of bone, 
flesh and muscle. 

We are informed on authority, that in some 
parts of England where the soil is naturally very 
poor, it has been found good economy to feed 
cattle on rich substance, such as oil cake, merely 
to increase the quantity and quality of the man- 
ure. This, we are told, is done even when the 
sale of the animal will not pay for the amount 
of oil cake consumed, leaving this deficiency to 


|be made up by the increase of manure, which it 


amply does, so much so that a large moor in 
Lancashire, which was entirely uncultivated, 
thirty years ago, by the practice of this system, 
became covered with profitable farms. 

Another fact well known to most practical far- 
mers, but which has often been doubted by mere 
theorists, is that a ton of any kind of fodder or 
of grain can be fed out, and the returns in the 
excrements of the animal will be found to make 
more and far better manure than the produce be- 
fore it has passed through the animal. This is 
well explained in one of the Lectures of Prof. J. 
F. W. Johnston, which were delivered before tho 
N. Y. Ag. Society, in 1849: 


‘‘Suppose an animal is fed on wheat, which 
contains g great quantity of starch, gluten, and 
mineral matter; when the animal undoes what 
the plant has done, that is, converts the starch 
into carbonic acid and water, by the action of 
the lungs, it separates the starch, which in wheat 
forms more than half of its weight, and all the 
other matter—the mineral matter and the gluten, 
become changed into another form of matter, and 
what the animal rejects is richer in saline matter 
and in the material that contains nitrogen, than 
the food in the original state. It contains donble 
the quantity of nitrogen. This is a very beauti- 
ful and interesting fact, showing that by the di- 
gestive organs of the animal, you can obtain a 
manure richer than the vegetable and green food, 
if applied directly to the surface. Another point: 
the animal grinds down the food into a minute 
state with its teeth, and it is thus converted into 
a substance more available to fertilise the soil, 
than the dry straw or hay which it eats, if ap- 
plied directly to the soilewithout mastication.’’ 
We have preferred to give the above in the re- 
marks of Prof. J., to rendering the same opin- 
ion in our own words; for we look upon him as 
about the best authority at hand. It happens to 
strike us that many of our readers may say that 
in this brief treatise, so far, we have told them 
the plainest and most practical truths, many of 
which they have long known ; for this we make 
no apology ; we are endeavoring to supply some- 
thing that is wanted by that large class of far- 
mers who ate constantly complaining (with 
truth) that agricultural papers have nothing 
practical in them that can be made use of on the 
farm. [Country Gentleman. 





Tue River Puate Provinces. Buenos Ayres 
files to Dec. 20, contains some matters of interest. 
Advices from Parana state that the grand -prob- 
lem of the navigability of the Rio Salada or Ju- 
aramento, an effluent of the Parana, has been 
satisfactorily solved by government exploration, 
thus confirming Lt. Page's discoveries. The pros- 
pect of opening trade with the interior is dwelt 
upon with much enthusiasm by the press of the 
province, it being believed that by the opening of 
the navigation of tho Salado, four provinces— 
Santa Fe, Santiago, Tacuman, and Salta, will un- 
dergo a complete transformation. 

The arrival of the barque Salem, from Boston, 
at Rosario, one of the chief towns of Santa Fe, is 
announced, she being regarded as the pioneer in 
permanent trade between the province and the 
Tpited States. An article in the Nacional of 
Buenos Ayros, from an official source, proposes a 
separation of Buenos Ayres from the sister prov- 
inces, and its independence, under the name of 
“The Republic of the Plate,”’ with the ancient 
flag of the Argentine Republic. 

Two mines—one of gold and the other of silver 
—have been discovered in the Province of Cata- 
marca. They are reported the richedt that have 
yet been discovered. 





Grave Vives 1x Ganpens. Grape vines delight 
in being well fertilized, and will not give the best 
satisfaction without a dry bottom and abundance 
of rich soil. At the proper season, those who 
have trained grape vines in their gardens should 
examine them thoroughly, to destroy caterpillar 
worms while they are small. One will be found 
in almost every bud, rolled up in a pellet of fine 
wool. All the labor then spent will pay for itself. 
During warm, dry weather, the surface of the 
ground around the roots of vines should be cover- 








ed with litter, to protect the tender rootlets that 
epreat out so nest the wurfate. © - 
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